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of the various races that he passes in review forms only a
portion, and in some cases a small portion, of the poet's
account of these. Whatever he has been able to pick up
regarding local peculiarities or the manners and customs of
foreign peoples, is here set down, with the occasional embel-
lishment of a very obvious 'traveller's tale', which, as a rule,
the writer offers for what it may be worth. What confers
a special interest on Fazil's treatment of these matters, already
interesting in themselves, is that here, and here alone, we
have presented in a series of pictures, many of which are
drawn in considerable detail, the various nations of the
world as these appeared to the educated Turks of olden
times. For though the author was an Arab by birth, he felt
as a Turk and wrote as a Turk; he depreciates his Syrian
birthplace just as a native Turk might; and when he speaks
about the Russians it is with the hatred engendered by
centuries of wrongs.

Fazil's attitude towards the two sexes may at first sight
appear strange. He is much more reticent in dealing with
his boys than with his girls. The physical merits or demerits
of the former are almost invariably referred to in the most
vague and general way, and the author's attitude is on the
whole one of respect. But he deals with the girls in very
different fashion, their personal charms being discussed without
reserve, sometimes with a wealth of detail that is almost medical.

The reason of this is not hard to divine. To an Oriental
of those days it was an accepted fact, indisputable and
undisputed, that a noble-minded man might, and often did,
entertain for a boy an amorous affection in which the pro-
foundest admiration was conjoined with the most perfect
purity; an affection, moreover, the cultivation of which tended
above all things to the moral advancement of the lover,
calling out whatever was best and highest in his nature. On